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Mr. P:—The Poem, 


So thou hast found thy rest-—that still repose, 

No earthly storm, nor grief, nor sin can mar— 
Escaped from toils, and sicknesses, and woes, 

Thy freed soul dwelleth where the ransomed are, 
Chanting the “song of Moses and the Lamb.” 

In the dread presence of the great “I Am!” 


Called in thy youth from labor to reward, 
Sister! for thee how impious were our tears! 
Better than earth’s best blessings, with the Lorp 
Whom thou didst love, to be through endless years! 
Secure of heaven—from every bondage freed— 


And crowned with endless joy, oli! thou art blest indeed! ! 





entitled “CaTHartNg,” is upon the death of a very excellent daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Witson, of Allegheny city; which fact you may state, or not, as you please. Yours, &ce. 


W. H. B. 


| Yet, for the brightness that hath left our home— 

| For love whose earthly ministry is o’er— 

io a kind voice that Death hath stricken dumb— 
For a soft eye that beams on us no more— 

| For a pure heart that ever overflowed 

| With sweetest sympathies on all bestowed— 


| For these lost treasures weep we!—not that she 

| In the white raiment of the saints is clad. 

| And through the fields elysian wanders free, 

| By all the bright things ’round her rendered glad! 

| 'Tears—that our earth, since she hath gone, is dim; 
Joy !—that in Heaven is heard another triumph-hymn 


SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 





BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


Through the green leaves of summer zephyrs move— 
Or pours its canticle some sorrowing bird— 
Or from the wave rough murmurings are heard— 
if on some flowry bank I dream of love,— 
Heaven to my cye, and ear, and heart, reveals 
Her—the beloved—whom envious earth conceals ! 
And still I live, though from afar to sigh 





Responsive to her voice. “ Alas!” said she, 

In accents of divinest pity, “why 
Consume thy ume in grief! Oh, not for me 

Pour from thy sorrowing eyes continual tears— 
For death to me was life and sweet repose, 
And when my eyes on earth appeared fo close 





They opened in the light of heavenly spheres!” 
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CHAPTER I 


“He is—a man of snch perfection 
As we do in our quality much want.” 


THERE are many names that gild the history | 
of the American Revolution, which, by their wide- 
spread celebrity are known to the world. Many 
have gone forth galloping over the ordeal of opini- 
on; and have returned, laden with treble honors 
to their native shores. Many have followed our 
starry-striped pennon to the battle field, and from 
thence have sent their names with glory aloft, to 
perch on the bright brow of Freedom. 

But particularly are the names of these heroes 
dear and interesting to the American citizen.— 
Where is the heart that is unmoved, the bosom 
that quietly slumbers, or the soul that sleeps un- 
thrilled, as memory revivifies the magnificent feats | 
which hallowed the birth-day of American Liberty. 
Even now, a period already distant, with the| 
names of the sires of °76, recollection starts, and | 
the imagination brings before us characters which 
possess every trait that is noble, patriotic, and great. 
Whilst every spirit glows with pride, as it contem- | 
plates the splendors which have sprung from thei ‘ir | 
magnanimity to coronate the nationality of our 
infant Republic ! 

We presume that the preceding lines will as- 
sist our readers in forming a correct estimate of 
our hero’s character. Not to conjecture that they 
are about to follow the train of a foreign aristo- 
cratic lordling, ornamented with fine dress, and 
glittering gems; but the impressive figure of a' 
noble high-souled American youth. One who 
was born an heir apparent to the toils and hard-, 
ships of other times, and confirmed in the prinei- | 
ples which characterized the early school of the | 
Old Dominion. | 

Fancy then to yourself, a frank open-hearted 
Virginian, just verging on the years of manhood. 
A tall but athletic figure, a complacent but manly 
countenance. Dark shining hair, and small black | 
piercing eyes. Dignificd in his easy manner, and| 
possessing every accomplishment that belongs to! 
the backwoods gentleman. These traits summed | 
together, and harmoniously adjusted with the) 
taste of the age, will form a correct likeness of] 


the personal appearance and general character of| 
Hector Ranvpotru. 

About the year 1785, a new impulse was given | 
to settlements in the west. The productive soil 


‘him was commotion. 
| which he had inherited from his ancestors, and 


/so easily surimgunted. 
leed in age, and a couple of younger brothers and 
| sisters were all that constituted the solace of their 


endorsed by 


‘est reluctance ; 


and anxiety began to be felt for their safety. 


Shakspeare. 


of Ohio and Kentucky, began to attract the atten- 
tion of the intrepid adve nturer. ‘The tide of emi- 
gration moved with astonishing rapidity, from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, to the opening regions 
of Kentucky. Hundreds of pioneers, weary of their 
unsuccessful toil, disposed of their cultivated farms, 
determined to seek new and more promising rest- 


ing places in the far, far West. 


The romantic spirit of Randolph, would not 
suffer him to remain inactive, whilst all around 
The peculiar family pride 


which he always cherished as a sacred legacy, 
| prompted him to go where glory awaited him, and 
‘to reap new honors where they properly grew. 

A party of friends stood ready , and awaited but 
the abatement of the inc lemency of the weather, 
in order to commence the journey. Their cheer- 
fulness enlisted the courage of Hector, and he 
| prepared himself to depart along with them. But 
here an unexpected obstacle arose, which was not 
His parents were advan- 


declining years. Hector had long been the stay 


of the family, and to lose his support they imagin- 


ed themselves undone. But his pathetic pleas, 
their earnest entreaties, at length 


wrung from them their approbation with the great- 


being ensured of his return the ensuing Autumn. 

Their course lay through the then lonely and 
dismal fortification of Fort Pitt. The little cara- 
van had been journeying five days, when several 
hunters were found missing the ranks. 
They had been absent rather longer than usual, 
The 
company halted one evening before sunset, and 
had just prepared the frugal evening meal, when 
three of the absent hunters arrived; but the fourth 
,—Hector Randolph—had not yet returned. His 
companions were seperated from him, and had not 


from 


;made the least discovery concerning him. 


After a fruitless evening’s search by the whole 


|company, they deploringly relinquished the pur- 


suit; and the next morning early commenced 


| their journey, hoping to meet their lost companion 


and then only upon condition of 
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at Fort Pitt. But upon their arrival, which took 
place four days afterwards, nothing could be learn- 
ed of his having reached the place. With rather 
melancholy feelings for their absent companion, 
they took their departure for Kentucky, where it 
is necessary for us to bid them a final farewell; 
noticing however, for information's sake, that they 
reached their destination in safety. 


CHAPTER II. 
The sound of the church-going bell 
These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Or sighed at the sound of a Knell, 
Nor suuled when the Sabbath appeared. 


A. Selkirk. 


- 


Hector Randulph on leaving the emigrants, had 
wandered far beyond their reach in a direct west- 
erly course. Unconsciously he paced the forests 
for ten long days, not in quest of game, but in 
search of more stirring adventures. When he 
recollected himself, he was bewildered, and was 
unable to retrace his footsteps. ‘The knowledge 
of the road had slipped his memory, but he jour- 
neyed still on towards the setting sun. 

He closely pursued a little stream that still ex- 
panded as he progressed, until it had formed a 
brook of considerable magnitude. He was arous- 
ed from his itinerant revery, by entering the mouth 
of a dark hellow channel; from which a small, but 
clear rivulet emptied itself into the one he had just 
pursued. He entered it, and half an hour’s wan- 
dering brought him once more into an open coun- 
trv. 

“The sun was just sinking below the western 
horizon; whilst the evening shades that gathered 
in the east rapidly heralded the coming of night. 
The novel circumstances into which he was so 
suddenly precipitated, were well calculated to im- 
press him with terror. Helpless and alone in a 
tenantless forest, far from the reach of any human 
habitation. On the romantic play ground of fero- 
cious beasts, where they gamboled and sported 
from year to year. And surrounded by the dis- 
mal howls of the panther and the wolf; as they 
fearfully reverberated among the lonely hills. A 
sudden cold chill crept over him, and he felt a 
strange sensation which he confessed must be fear. 

Necessity had al‘eady instructed him in the 
formalities of a backwoods life. A fire was kindled, 
the leg of a deer well, but perhaps unskilfully, 
broiled; which together with the simple replenish- 
ments he-carried about him, enabled him to par- 
take of a palatable supper. 


brush and leaves, beside his trusty rifle he sunk to 
sleep. 

No slumber is so sweet as that which follows 
the cessation of unusual hardship. We can only 
fully enjoy sleep, in proportion as we experience 
moderate activity. Hector Randolph, though sur- 
rounded by every thing that could awaken the 
deepest anxiety in youthful bosoms, carelessly ban- 


C 
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The fire was then im- 
mediately quenched; and on a bed prepared of 





ished this antagonistic imigary, and slept soundly, 
in defiance of his dangerous situation. 

After he had slept two short hours, he was 
aroused from his slumbers by a deafening yell ; 
which as it fell upon his ear, struck him so sensi- 
bly that he seized his rifle, and sprang to his feet. 
A repetition still louder than the first, convinced 
his startled senses that it came from no great dis- 
tance. On the opposite side of a low mountain 
that stood before him, a dim light shot up in the 
heavens. This startled his curiosity——a new ad- 
venture flashed across his vision——and encouraged 
by the favorable condition of the night, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the cause of this strange inter- 
ruption. 

‘Turning to the left, he rounded the mountain, 
and was soon ushered through a long pass, into a 
broad plain, The night was eloudy and only il- 
luminated by the stars; but a bright full moon, oc- 
casionally looked forth, and enabled him to discern 
that he stood upon the borders of a beautiful val- 
ley. It was tegularly bounded on each side by 
low mountains, that precisely faced the cardinal 
points. ‘Three arose with gentle declivities from 
the plain, but the fourth, which stood on the south 
side, marked the boundary line, with an almost 
perpendicular precipice. The whole enclosure, 
with its length somewhat superceding its breadth, - 
formed an entire parallelogram. 

From the south eastern corner hundreds of rivu- 
lets gushed forth, and became united in one brook 
that diagonally intersected the valley, disappear- 
ine towards the north west in the swift current of 
the rumbling Allegheny. Clusters of trees were 
scattered through it, but they were most numerous 
on the sides of the stream that washed the vale ; 
leaving the north eastern and south western termi- 
nations entirely open and unincumbered. 

We have been thus unusually minute in a des- 
cription of this valley; particularly because of the 
astonishing change improvement has thrown a- 
round it of late years; and also as being the am- 
phitheatre in which our story opens with interest, 
and exhibits its closing scenes. In order that the 
curious reader may not be entirely confounded as 
to its locality; and also that it may be more easily 
distinguished hereafter, (for a great number of in- 
teresting legends have been from time to time en- 
gendered here) we will now take the liberty, and 
assume the responsibility of designating it Vale 
Troubadour. 

At the foot of this precipice there yet stands the 
decayed trunk of a mammoth beach tree. Under 
it, the carly settlers inform us, the Indians have 
celebrated many a national feast, and triumphant 
‘war dance. But peace to its tottering scions now; 
whilst we turn and view this remnant of the forest, 
fifty years ago. 
| It was from this very spot that the fire illumi- 
| nated the sky, and the shrill peals of the war dance 


had originated which awakened our hero. A num- 
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ber of Savages freaked and capered around a bright| In the narrow file they had paused to take breath, 


bon-fire; brandishing the weapons of warfare, and when Hector overtook them. 


disturbing the stillness of the night, with hideous 


shouts of wild revelry. <A little distance from them | 


two sorrowful looking victims were bound toa 


tree. They mournfully surveyed the actions of 


their victors, who seemed to delay the sacrifice, | 


until their fury should rage with vehemence, that 
they might vent their spleen upon, and torture 
with more cannibal ¢agerness, the emaciated forms 
of their helpless captives. One of them was an o!d 


man, who perhaps might have been just emerging | 


from his sixtieth winter, the other his fond little 
daughter, who innocently kissed his cheek, and 
plaintively smiled upon the rack before them. It 
might have been her ignorance of the dooms ex- 
tent, now pending over them, or a full share of in- 
vincible courage; at least she bore the ordeal with 
such commendable fortitude, that it arrogantly ele- 


vated the juvenile heroine of sixteen summers. | 


Each at intervals pitifully looked around, as though 
they anticipated some kind deliverer to spring from 
his lurking place, and tender to them a happy re- 
lease. 

“ Heavens,” exclaimed Randolph, after hastily 
contemplating the scene, “two such helpless priso- 


The old man and 
his daughter took the first opportunity of return- 
ing their thanks, and knelt betore their benefactor, 
ardently pouring forth their gratitude. 

« Arise, and leave off these acknowledgments,” 
said Randolph. “ Duty dictated the task; and had 
it not been performed, conscience might torment 
me with the base neglect of a useful commission. 
But let us begone, tor we might be pursued.— 
Where is your habitation, let us hasten to it?” 

“My cabin,” replied the old man, “stands a 
short distance beyond the termination of this pass. 
Notwithstanding the troubles with the Natives, we 
have lived there nine years undisturbed. But for 
the last twelvemonth we have often been harrassed 
and disturbed with the difficult perplexities of a 
border life. ‘his evening the party which you 
have conquered, broke into the habitation, and af- 
ter rifling it, carried us bound prisoners to the spot 
you found use And had it not been for you"— 

Here Hector interrupted him by taking the 


hand of his daughter, end presenting the old man 


ners, at the mercy of seven Indians, and only my- | 


self to rescue them. But it must be done. My 
rifle and pistols are certain of three; whilst the 
rest must be routed with terror.” 

The feasibility of this resolution was soon tested. 


He quickly ascended the mountain, and crept cau- | 


tiously along the top of the steep, until he secreted 
himself immediately above them. A large circular 
fragment of a rock he succeeded in raising edge- 
“wise, on the brink ofthe precipice. For a moment 
he looked down upon the Savages, and the great- 
ness of the task startled him. They were about 
to commence the feast, and a few seconds more it 
would be too late. But whilst he hesitated, the 
stone started, the rifle and pistols were discharged 
in rapid succession; whilst with a loud voice he 
mimicked the uproar and confusion of a formida- 
ble company. 

This stratagem had the desired effect. 
feel by the fire-arms, and the reck 
mutilated two; and the remaining two were so 
panic struck by the sudden surprisal, that they de- 
parted for the woods with all possible speed, with- 
out even casting a look behind them. 

Inexpressible were the emotions of joy that filled 


Three 


had entirely 


his rifle; commending him to Jead the way to his 
residence, Whilst our hero and heroine closely fol- 
iowed hin. 

After wandering for an hour or more, over a 
rough and rugged country, they reached the deso- 
lated cabin in safety ; where after considerable re- 
novation, they were enabled to pass the remainder 
of the night in broken, but palliative slumbers. 

CHAPTEE. Titi. 


“Tle , and to the 


saw, he wished 


prize aspired."—Pope, 

The day was far advanced as Hector awoke. 
Vhough deeply impressed with the adventure of 
ithe preceding night, extreme fatigue had banished 
it from his mind, and he arose from a happy slum- 
ber, much invigorated and refreshed. 

As he partook of the morning meal, old Logan, 
or Captain Logan, as he was familiarly styled, 
entertained bim with his history. He had moved 
early to the west, and had shared largely of its 
grievous hardships. ‘I'wo sons, a dear wife, and 
daughter, had fallen vietims to the border wars. 
itis powerful constitution and energy were all 
that prompted him to remain in these perilous re- 
gions, and hope for better days. After having 
been driven from several homes, he was at length 


| permitted by a cessation of hostilities, to build their 


the hearts of the prisoners, as their deliverer leaped 


down the precipice, and cut loose the cords that 
bounds them; urging them with all possible speed 
to seek their safety in flight to the south western 
pass, which would afford them security against any 


rallying attack of their enemies. He halted a mo- | 


present habitation. He had reduced two small 
fields to arable ground, and had finally become 
comfortably settled in life. 

As the old Captain proceeded in an eloquent 
manner to narrate the facts of his experience, his 
guest seemed not to heed his declamation. In- 
deed, his thoughts were directed to quite a differ- 


ment to render the victory certain by despatching | ent object. ‘The darkness had rendered the charms 
those that seemed not yet dead ; (for two or three | invisible, which adorned the young heroine he had 


gave strong symptoms of revivification) and then rescued. 


proceeded to follow his redeemed charges. 


The brilliancy of the morning removed 
this hindrance, and aided materially in the pleas- 
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ticularly directed, as she gracefully and lady-like 
executed the honors of the table. 


Emity Locan, though born in the rude forest, | 


vernacularly possessed, and according to her best 


taste, advantageously improved, many commend- | 


able traits of female character. 


displayed the taste of the wearer, in being neatly 
arranged. Her soft blue eyes, and flaxen hair 
well conspired with the ideal that ancient artists 


have handed down as belonging only to the cast’ 


of the beautiful shepherdess. In short her appear- 
ance was well calculated to fascinate the romantic 
disposition of our hero. 
enraptured. Lmily cautiously glanced, and sigh- 
ed heavily. Their eyes met; hers soon fell, whilst 
her face was deeply tinged with blushes. 'Thus 
spread the attraction, whilst Captain Logan was 
compelled to use considerable tautology in order 
to make himself understood ; but a few moments 
observatiou, demonstrated to him, by the crimson 
cheeks of his daughter, the true cause of his guest's 
profundity ! 

Hector’s friends, and the journey before him 
were entirely neglected. 
which by the way seemed a source of great grati- 
fication to the obsequious old Captain, superceded 
every other consideration. Days fiew by as mo- 
ments, and weeks elided along with unruflled 
speed in the fairy shallop of delight. ‘To the old 
Captain he pleaded as the cause of his protracted 
stay, the absolute necessity of his presence to 


Hector gazed and was 


guard the cottage from the pending attacks of the | 


Savages. But the shrewd backwoodsman, pleas- 
ed to extend his hospitality to the utmost degree, 
as the highest recompense in his power, for the 
worthy favors of his benefactor, nevertheless had 
already ferreted out the fallacy of such logic. 
Emily Logan in the mean time had not been 
inactive. Whilst she felt conscious of the debt 
under which circumstances bad obligated her to 
Hector; it was evident that lie, as a benevolent ac- 
countant, had already considered it fully cancelled. 
The deference she at first felt constrained to mani- 


fest towards him, was soo overruled by the frank-. 


ness of a more thrilling affection. And three 
months had scarcely passed since their first meet- 
ing, when Hector and Emily had plighted vows 
of lasting constancy. 

After having gained a second conquest, which 


he actually considered more reputable than the first, | 


he was at length compelled to take his departure. 
Early one morning he was efiectually equipped 


for the journey, as Emily and her father stood be- | 


fore him. 
“Noble youth,” exclaimed the old man, “ cir- 


cumstances have strangely thrown us in each oth- | 


er’s path. ‘Though strangers yet, let us hope to 
be soon better acquainted. 


HECTOR RANDOLPH, OR THE ¢ 


ing developement. To her his attention was par: | 


Her slender form, | 
and elastic step, gracefully harmonized with her | 
fair and mild countenance. Her simple dress well | 


His devotion to Emily, | 


The great debt of 
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| gratitude we owe you can never be repaid. You 
, have saved our lives, and have a right to command 
jour feeble services. ‘The hand of my dear Emily 
which you have requested, although it is the most 
valuable gift that is at my disposal, I freely give 
you. ‘Take her then, and may you be as kind a 
husband as you have proved to her a benefactor. 
Let your affections be one, and may you both be 
happy.” 

Here as they bowed before him, the old Captain 
overcome by his feclings turned away to hide the 
tears that started to his eyes. 


« One year, then,” said his daughter, rising, and 
grasping him by the shoulder, “ Hector, and you 
will again be with us.” 

“One year, Emily,” he replied, “and I come 
to claim you as my wife.” 

He hastily impressed a farewell kiss upon her 
lips, and ere that old Captain Logan could turn to 
bid adieu, Heetor was lost among the oaks of the 
bordering forest, on his way to Kentucky. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘The darkest hour is that which just precedes the dawn of day.” 


Sir Walter Scott. 


It was a beautiiul evening, early in the summer 
of 1786, that a young gentieman was seen crossing 
the Allegheny river just at its junction with the 
Monongahela. ‘The now flourishing city of Pitts- 
burgh, was then an isolated and obscure settle- 
ment. It could boast of but a small number of 
houses, irregularly scattered, and in a most dilapi- 
dated condition. It was not until several years 
afterwards that it was incorporated with borough 
privileges. 

The young man after having landed, secured 
lodging at the first house of entertainment that the 
place afforded, and had comfortably disposed him- 
self for the night. As he sauntered through the 
reom his eye fell upon a newspaper that lay on the 
table. It was probably the “Pittsburgh Gazette;” 
which was only commenced a few months previ- 
ous. As he glanced over the columns, he was 
startled by pereciving a long paragraph which con- 
tained the sudden disappearance, and supposed 
inassacre of Emily Logan. Our hero, (for it was 
him returned, true to his promise,) felt as though 
he had been accosted by a thunderbolt. One year 
ago he had left her with the brightest anticipations 

before him. A neat cottage was reared, and every 
\necessary preparation was made for her reception 
‘in Kentucky. On his journey to the East he had 
‘been taken by the Savages a captive to the north 
western part of Ohio; and by an ingenius strata~ 
‘gem had made his escape. His return to Pitts- 
burgh was over one unbroken file of obstacles and 
dangers. Yet what signified all these obstructions 
to him. He was in love! and that too with all the 
fervency of a knight-errant. The difficulties he 
‘encountered only seemed to quicken his energies; 
and tincture his adventures with a pleasing re- 
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man in 
love, is like unto no other person.” 

After having undergone all these hardships for 
her sake; to be permitted to arrive so near her in 
safety, after having foiled so many snares with im- 
punity; and now whilst just on the eve of making 
her his wife, to be disappointed, at last by his most 
inveterate enemies, was a stroke that entirely ostra- 
cized his patience, and filled him with raging ago- 
ny. He raged, stamped, cursed, and defied until 
he fell exhausted on the floor. No satisfaction 
could be extorted from him, as to the cause of his 
grief; and the host, who actually fancied him to 
be insane, was much relieved at getting his guest 
safely to rest. 

At the first dawn of day, Hector was on his read 
to the ill-fated cabin which stood but a few miles | 
south-east of Pittsburgh. On arriving at the spot 
he found that the paragraph was alas, too true. | 
Before him lay scattered the ashes of the oncé hap- | 
py residence. 


and withered. Here, scarcely a season ago he had 
seen a terrestrial paradise; but now desolatioi? was 
the deity that presided. It was too much to bear; 
the conqueror was unnerved. 

As he gazed upon the catastrophe, a thought 
made him start from his revery; and flashes of hope 
flitted before his eyes. 
Ah, but where should he look? hundreds of miles 
probably seperated them. However, swayed by 


the alternate dictations of hope, despair, anger, | 


and revenge, he set out in pursuit along the 


same path he once trod with the footsteps of 


happiness. 

He had impatiently traversed the hills and the 
vallies until it was far past the hour of noon. No 
trace as yet could he find of the object he was in 
pursuit of. Success decidedly seemed determined 
to leave his exertions unattended. He was de- 
scending the mountain that forms the eastern bat- 
tlements of Vale Troubadour. Whilst crossing ¢ 
little ravine that led to the valley, he perceived 
something white lying at the bottom of it. His 
joy was inexpressible when on descending he 
found it to be a female handkerchief; and what 
added to its interest the well known initials of «E. 
L.” were embossed upon the border. “It surely 
belonged to Emily,” murmered he to himself, “and 
she can be at no great distance off. Curse this 
warfare; I'll have her yet in defiance of their 
bloody plots.” 


Placing the handkerchief in his bosom as he 
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The print of the Red-man’s feet | 
were visible around it. Everything that had been | 
fostered by the hand of cultivation was now soiled | 


She might yet be found. | 
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| «Ah villains,” muttered Ranbolph, scarcely able 
to govern his fury, “I have you now.” After be- 
ing assured that no more were present, he prepar- 
ed for the rescue. But by his impetuosity, he step- 
/ped upon a fallen, and partly decayed tree branch, 
| which gave way with a loud crash. Quick as 
lightning the savages flew to their feet with pre- 
| seuted firearms. Hector recovered from the con- 
| fusion, and fired just as they discharged their pie- 
‘ces at him. He staggered, and fell motionless to 
the grounds whilst a dying scream told that one of 
his foes shared a similar fate. The remaining 
chief darted towards him with an uplifted knife 
'to secure his scalp, but a bullet from an unknown 
| direction sent him reeling and lifeless to the 
earth. 


* * * * * - 
* * * * * 


Captain Logan (for it was him that had arrested 
the flying Indian) hastened to the fearful spot with 
all possible speed. He had unsuccessfully scoured 
the surrounding country for several days, and had 
just fortunately arrived to participate in the perilous 
rescue. He heartily congratulated Hector Ran- 
dolph on his safe return and final triumph. Hee- 
tor had not been injured, but merely stupified by 
the passing balls ; trom which he immediately re- 
covered, and the two proceeded to unfetter the re- 
deemed captive. 

On coming up to Emily they were much alarm- 
ed at her condition. ‘The same ball that had prob- 
ed the heart of the forest chief, had also inflicted a 
deep wound in her side. She seemed just breath- 
ing her last; but as Hector folded her tenderly in 
his arms, she awoke from the swoon. It was some 
time ere that she could make known the circum- 
stances of her capture; which was perpetrated by 
the lifeless forms before them, whilst she was re- 
turning from her usual evening walk. 

‘The old Captain proposed a speedy return to 
their cottage; but upon being informed by Hector 
of the destruction of all his property, he grasped 
his hand, and vowed his determination to forsake 
this unfortunate region forever. 


Many were the fears and anxieties entertained 
by Hector for his Emily, as he carefully watched 
over her sick bed, at a neighboring house. He 
despised the sight of the physician, whose pre- 
scriptions seemed to prolong herillness. At length 
a dangerous fever manifested itself upon her flush- 
ed countenance, and her recovery was registered 
as an impossibility. 


| But fate had decreed otherwise. Six weeks 





walked on, he was suddenly forced to halt, by per- | from this period they were married! and the vene- 
ceiving through the trees, at the distance of about rable old Captain Logan, in company with Hee- 
fifty paces, two Indian warriors engaged in earnest | tor and Emily, a short time afterwards, bade a 
conversation, seated upon a log; whilst a female | final farewell to Vale ‘Troubadour. 

sat, on the opposite side 0 them, upon the ground | 

weeping. | 
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GOD EVERY WHERE. 


BY DILL A. 


When morning first with crimson’d wing, 
Breaks from his cloud-empurpled height: + 

And rain-bow hues that round him eling 
Are melting into “liquid light.” 

When first from o’er yon sleeping hills, 
The sportive breezes stea! apace; 

And song of birds, and laugh of rills, 
Awake the smile on nature’s face; 

Sublimely grand—behold as here, 

God’s prestnee visible every where! 


When o’er yon damp and dreary fen, 
The mists of evening gather fast: 

And far athwart yon shaded glen, 
The beams of day dissolve at last: 

Yn the last look the sun displays 
Ere lost amid the mellowy west— 

In the rich twilights fading blaze, 
Ere weary man hath sunk to rest, 

Jn all that’s bright—in all that’s fair, 

Almighty Parent—thou art there! 


When ‘round a tired and slumbering world, 
The ebon robe of midnight’s flung; 
And the moon’s silver flag unfurl’d, 
Tells earth has lost her trumpet tongue ; 
Why o’er the wakeful mind doth steal 
This strange—this awe-inspiring power? 
What doth induce the heart to feel 
Such reverence at the midnight hour? 
What? but thy visible presence there— 
Since thou, O God! art every where! 


Thy way is in the pathless woods— 
Thy step is in the thunder shock ; 
And rings thy voice amid the floods 
That leap adown the mountain rock! 
In the still murmurings of the brook— 
In the soft whisperings of the breeze,— 
Thy spirit doth all things o’erlook— 
We trace its nearness even in these. 
Glory and greatness mingle there, 
And own that God is every where! 


At dawn of morn—at noon—at night— 
Alike o’er all—though all—in all,— 

We trace thy wonder-working might, 
In every thing, however small. 

Thou dwellest in the lilly’s eup— 
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That flower of virgin purity ;--- 
The turf that drinks the dew-drops up, 
Is taught to smile beneath thine eye: 
Unseen—yet earth, sky, sea, and air, 
Proclaim that God is every where! 


When the rough surges sweep the main, 
And the wild storm-fiend flaps his wings; 
And seems to treat with proud disdain 
The mandate of the King of Kings! 
Above the tumults of the storm 
Thy voice supreme, the winds obey ;-- 
And shrinking at the Almighty’s form, 
The trembling billows float away. 
Tempest and storm thy power declare, 
For God, the Eternal’s—every where! 
+ 
The good—the bright—the beautiful— 
The desolate—the dark—the drear,— 
Alike are subject to thy rule— 
Alike bespeak thy presence near. 
In every breeze that stirs abroad— 
In every shrub that blossoms ‘round ; 
Is seen the impress of a God 
Supreme—eternal—wise—profound ! 
The thunder’s crash—the lightning’s glare— 
In grandeur own that God is there! 


And thou art where a thing of dust, 
Would bend in faith the suppliant knee ; 
Within the bosoms of the just 
‘Thou rearest up a throne for Thee. 
And when, in stranger Isles afar, 
The child of merey wanders wide ; 
Thy spirit as his guiding star, 
Doth wander with him, side by side. 
Holy and just—we bless thy care, 
Whose guardian spirits every where. 


Ay, every where, Omniscient one !— 

Nor nature’s wide domain may bind 
Him, who was ere the world begun— 

Great archetype of th’ mighty mind! 
Nor sea, nor sky—nor Heaven, nor hell— 

Or thought, conceiv’d, or felt, or seen,— 
Inscrutaple—Immutable— 

Where art Thou not?—where hast not been? 
Nor needs & Lord! or faith or prayer, 
To feel Thee present every where! 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TRANSLATED THE FRENCH, OF MADAME DE GENLIS 





BY MIss E. 


A. E. 





Tus profound silence and freshness of a beau- | from here, my son sought me; with what agony 
tiful evening calmed the agitation of Placide; and | of mind, did I give to him on separation, the bles- 
he wandered on through the forest, until he per- | sing, which he craved on his knees. Eight days 
ceived, a hermitage. | after the battle, I learned by a peasant, that we had 

On approaching it, a venerable Hermit, receiv- | lost it, and no tidings of my son! 
ed and welcomed him, with the greatest cordiality;; He had promised to send me a courier, yet no 
and, assisted by a small serving boy, commenced | person caine, and I foresaw but too well, my mis- 
preparing a little rural supper. When this was | fortune. Day before yesterday, towards evening, 
ready, the hermit approached Placide, and invited | I heard the sound of horses hoofs; I thought it was 
him to be seated at the table. He then placed | a messenger from my son, perhaps my child him- 
himself beside his guest, though he ate nothing; a/| self. Instantly I regained all the agility of youth, 
touching majesty was spread over his features! | and flying from my bed to the door, opened it and 

Placide spoke to him, with his usual vehemence, | ran to the forest; from which I saw issuing a 





of the war which at that time desolated Spain — | young French officer, on horseback, and envelop- 
The Hermit listened in silence; at length, whilst | ed in a great mantle. He was very pale, and reel- 
his eyes filled with tears : ed in his saddle; I offered him an asylum; speak- 


“Young man,” said he, “Iet us lament over! ing with difficulty, he informed me that he had 
these evils, but without passion. If you believe in | strayed out of the way; and during two days had 
the Divinity, why should injustice overthrow him | been without nourishment; that he was exhausted 
thus in your soul? This torrent of iniquities should | with hunger, and fatigue. He confirmed the 
only inspire us with wonder and compassion— frightful news of the battle being lost; and for- 
know you not that such crimes will be severely | bade any kind of detail. I owed him the right of 
punished?” hospitality; yet I felt rising within me, a tumulous 

« Ah! without doubt,’ replied Placide; «I ad- | feeling against this warlike enemy ; and I wished 


mire from my soul, the calm “religiewa,”’ | notby speaking to augment this involuntary move- 


but, to attain to that perfection, it would be ne-/ ment. 
cessary, like you, to detach one’s-self from all | 
human affection—” At these words the Hermit 
placed his hands over his eyes, and burst into 
tears: 

“Oh! believe,” replied he “that religion can 
sustain the heart that it has profoundly touched. 
Listen! to this melancholy recital— 

«“ T have lived long in society ; I was possessed 
of fortune; and I married a woman that I adored. | 
She died! From that moment, disgusted with the | 
world, I retired into the country, and devoted my- 
self entirely to the education of iny only son, who 
by his talents and virtues, more than repaid all 
my cares. When he had attained his majority, I 
placed him in possession of all my eflects ; and 
notwithstanding his prayers and regrets, I came | 
to shut myself up, forever m this hermitage. Here | 


° ‘ 
I lived peaceably during ten years; my son came | 


' what little streneth he had. 


| fore him. 
| horrible accusation: 


We entered the hermitage, and I immedi- 
ately presented him with bread, and cream; he 


threw himself upon these aliments with impru- 


dent avidity; and far from being refreshed he lost 
A violent suffocation 
threatened his life; he threw himself on my bed 
crying, “ Villain! you have poisoned me!” I 
showed him my crucifix; “See” said I, “the sacred 
gage of thy surity in the house of a religious 
Spaniard!” And I hastened to eat, before his 
eyes, the remainder of the provision I had set be- 
He acknowledged the indignity of his 


«Pardon me,” said he! “but my woes,”— 
and he fainted. I hastened to his relief—and un- 
dressed him for bed; on opening his mantle, I dis- 
covered a sword suspended to his side. My blood 
froze in my veins; I recognized the sword of my 
son. <A rapid conclusion led me to believe, that 





to see me every year two or three times; these | in battle this officer had killed, and despoiled the 
filial pilgrimages formed in my life epochs of | sole object of my affections. Inundated with tears, 
gladness; and I was happy. |I threw myself at the foot of the crucifix; «O! 
«“ The late declaration of war made me a prey to | Sovereign arbiter of our destinies;” cried I, “to 
the most cruel inquietudes. My son wished to | thee alone belongeth vengeance ; since thou alone 
defend his country, and fulfil his duty by entering | canst know the just degree of the offence; sustain 
the army. I have seen him, alas! for the last time! | me! raise up my drooping spirits!” 
Three weeks before a battle, given forty leagues! Had I listened to the first suggestions of nature, 
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1} would have driven my steel into the breast of the | 
barbarian; but I heard thy adorable, and all pow- | 
ful voice order me to forgive him! Thou willest | 
that I become the benefactor, of my son’s murder- | 
er, and I obey thee! | 

“1 immediately lavished on the stranger all the | 
assistance which he needed; something elevated | 
me above myself, although my heart was torn a) 
thousand ways; I received inwardly celestial con- | 
solations; my soul, by this great effort, united itself, 
to the sovereign, and supreme goodness, which | 
deigned to inspire me. | 

«“ The officer recovered, and opening his eyes, | 
was touched to find himself in my arms, and his_ 
head leaning on my bosom. My paleness, and | 
the universal tremor of my frame seemed to him, | 
marks of the most tender pity. He thanked me, | 
but I kept a mournful silence. I had a single bot- | 
tle of rare wine; that I kept for my son; and I gave 
the stranger a glass, which seemed to restore him 
entirely to health. 

Then a feeble ray of hope induced me to hazard, 


tremulously a single question; 1 asked if they had | 
taken any prisoners in battle? 

“No,” replied he. 

«“ But—stop,” cried I, “it is enough; I have 
no wish to hear more.” It was no longer possible 
to doubt the death of my unfortunate son. The 
stranger who had thus destroyed all the happiness 
of my life, reposed himself on my couch a few! 
hours; at last he arose to depart. 


«Adieu ! compassionate and good Hermit,” said 
he, never shall I forget you; may heaven recom- 
pense your pious charity.”” With these words he 
embraced me. I shuddered, but did not repulse 
him. He left, and I remained sorrowful but not 
evercome, for 1 was satisfied with myself.” 

At the close of this recital, Placide took the 
hand of the Hermit, and kissed it with respect and’ 
sympathy. 


“Oh how useful is religion,” cried he, “ how 
august and touching, when we follow faithfully her 
divine precepts. Oh model of true magnanimity! | 
I weep with you, and I envy you. All the piéty 
of the apostles is in your soul; the peace of heaven 
should be there also.” 


Placide accepted with pleasure, the offer of the 
virtuous recluse, when he pressed him to spend 
the night in the hermitage. He slept peaceably 
in this pious asylum, around which he fancied 
bright, and gracious angels were hovering. 


The next morning Placide arose, with the first 
rays of the sun. Breakfast was already prepared, 
as the Hermit sat at table with his guest, to whom 
he was giving some directions on the route to 
Salamanca, when they suddenly heard the steps 
of a steed at the door of the hut. 


“Ah!” said the old man, “that sound can | 
henceforth only recall to me a sad remembrance!” | 
) 
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Whilst he was speaking some one knocked at the 
door; the boy ran to open it; and a Spanish officer 
appeared’ The Hermit uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment; then starting up, fell again on his chair; the 
officer sprang forward, and the old man embraced 
him with tears of joy. It was his son! 

“Great God!” cried he, “by what miracle art 
thou restored to me? I have seen a French soldier, 
who wore thy sword.” 

“It was my liberator; he who twice saved my 
life.”” 

«« Adorable Providence!” ejaculated the Hermit, 
falling on his knees, and raising his hands to heav- 
en! “Oh my sen! my dear son, 1] had thought 
that generous soldier, was thy murderer. Yet 


I administered to him the sacred rites of hospi- 


tality.” 
“God has proved, and will reward you; with- 


out that brave man, your son would no longer 
exist.” 
Placide, with raised hands and tearful eyes, 


‘fixed on the Hermit, listened in silence; the eleva- 
| tion and sensibility of his soul rendered him wor- 
thy to contemplate so wonderful and effecting a 
| scene. 


‘the Hermit and his son; they begged him to re- 


He joined with transport in the felicity of 


main a few hours longer with them. He consen- 
ted; and the young officer, on being questioned on 
his adventures, related that having been charged 
by his general with a private commission, he was 


attacked on the road by six brigands, and at the 


moment when overpowered by numbers, he was 


about resigning, a young French aid-de-camp, 


who was on his way to join his troops, came up, 
and with the most intrepid valor, rescued him 
from the assassins. That, in short, after the com- 
bat the two soldiers, in imitation of the ancient 
Greeks, wished on separating, to give each other 
a lasting gage of their esteem; and made the ex 
change of swords. The Spaniard added, that in 
the rout of the last battle, he found himself alone, 
surrounded by a band of soldiers; and that the 
sume officer, had arrested their hands, and promis- 
ed them indemnification for the spoilage of the 
prisoner, and that at length he had generously 
given him his liberty. 

“And I hated that magnanimous French- 
man!” cried the Hermit. Oh that I could find 
him again; to prostrate myself at his feet.” 

«“'Thank heaven!” said Placide, “I learn that 


there exists even in the army, sensible and gener- 
| ous men. 


Ah, could they only unite themselves 
and abolish forever the atrocious laws of war.” 


Placide quitted with regret, the good Hermit, 


‘who on seperating gave him his blessing ; and a 


small sack filled with walnuts, and dried figs ; 


then making their adieus, the young attendant 
/conducted Placide as far, as the great road to 


Salamanca.” 


Pittsburgh, July. 1843. 
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THE INFLUENCE 


OF DISPOSITION. 


BY THE BORDER MINSTREL. 


**Youth is the seed-time of life.” 


How joyous and impressive is the season of 
youth! How interesting and effulgent are the 
first years of man! How replete with all the 


bouyancy of life is the delicate position of the | 


young fledgling, as he first proudly walks from the 
mother’s knee, whilst with parental fondness she 
carefully guards his trembling footsteps! Her 
thoughts are riveted upon her innocent child. She 
looks, and even confidently hopes that his matu- 
rer years shall honor and control her evening of 
life! 
down upon the little prattler, and imagines a bril- 
liant destiny for his infant son. 


the fond hearts of loving parents, as they thus are 


comforted by the promises of hope’ Alas! that their | 


expectations should ever be blasted by the Euroc- 
lydon of deception! 


But another scene invites the attention. The 


youth has thrown aside the paraphernalia of child- | 


hood, and now appears in another character. His 
thoughts partially detached from the mere present, 
he turns to glance at the dim fulure. 
the visions that now spring up, and gaily glide 
before him. 
turned; and upon the novel page are found tastes 
and pursuits in endless variety. 

That period has now arrived to which he has 


often looked forward with the proudest anticipa- | 


tions. That period which marks the extinction 
of boyhood and the birth of the man. With un- 
qualified contempt he spurns the pleasures of his 
earlier years, as though mortified and ashamed at 
their juvenile indifference. The era of a new ex- 
istence begins to dawn upon him, and he neces- 
sarily resolves to what calling his after-life shall 
be devoted. 

As he glances over the wide field of the two 
philosophies, he is soon bewildered by the count- 
less branches of science and art that are linked to 
the nucleus of human wisdom. All are flattering, 
plausible, and beneficial. Each alike has its own 
peculiar merit, and every pursuit has its towering 
disadvantages. Who then shall 
among so many alternatives, and reconcile the 
hazard of loosing the prize. 

“Of course,” suggests a near friend, “ you 
must study a profession. You have promising 
talents—every opportunity of improvement—the 
result cannot fail to be beneficial. But more than 
this, your parents are affluent; your head is pre- 


The father too, with heartfelt pride, looks | 


How complete | 
the happiness, how sweet the joy that overflows | 


Bright are | 


A new leaf of existence has been | 


choose from | 


| able. 


' cisely analagous to the idolized ideal of phrenolo- 
gy. Who then can doubt your success; away at 
| once and commence your studies.” 
| « My advice would be,” says another, “ that 
you leave the sciences rest where wise men have 
placed them, so that it shall be improbable for 
| them ever to trouble you, or molest your enjoy- 
ment of life. Be a Eudememistic or an Epicure- 
an in principle and profession. Let pleasure be 
your life’s object, and go travel the whole world 
in order that you may be admitted into the most 
dazzling palaces of voluptuousness and luxury.” 

« Nonsense,” says a third. “ His time and 
talents should be devoted to practicability. Every 
means are in his power to secure an unlimited 
| knowledge of the useful arts. His education is 
already complete, and who better qualified than 
he, both mentally and physically, to devote his life 
| to mechanism vr machinery.” 

Thus, with little confidence in his own judg- 
ment, the youthful aspirant, like the cork leg, is 
driven from pillar to post between conflicting 
opinions. In vain does he look for a superiority 

in one, or an overruling attraction in another; each 
_ separately considered, possesses a similar number 
of merits and demerits. 

But during these very considerations, the youth 
is fast deducing a conclusion for himself. The 
chief characteristics of those of his age are love 
/and friendship. Among the great variety he has 

been effectually impressed with the counsels of a 
| particular friend, and desiring to love and be hap- 
py his disposition is at once formed, and he de- 
_termines to follow his friends advice at least. 

Suppose the youth to have thus resolved upon 
a peculiar avocation; though very well adapted to 
| his circumstances, yet conflicting with the will of 
those who have the rule over him. So far from 
|yielding to the disposition of the youth, caprice 
prompts the parents to exert their brief authority 
| to its utmost extent, and perhaps confine him to 
an uncompromising pursuit merely for the sake of 
| opposition. 
| Away then with every friendly advice that 
might tend to promote his welfare. The parent 
-has spoken, the fiat has gone forth, and the 
/youth’s doom is firmly settled. Should it be a 
profession that he had resolved upon, the parent 
;compels him to grovel away his life in some dif- 
ferent sphere which to him can never be accept- 
Instead of having the expectation of one 
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WE MOURN NOT THE ONE 


day being distinguished in the republic of letters, 
his only hope is that of the exile, or the wrecked 
mariner. And e converso, should the arts have 


been his choice, what an indifferent character | 
would he exhibit when driven and chained to the | 


caverns of literature! 


But let his avocation be what it may, only so° 


that it differs from his own resolutions as to what 
he should pursue, the flames of that disposition 


will frequently be seen to flicker and flash forth | 


amid other pursuits. ‘The fire has once been 


kindled, and not even the dreadful threats of the | 


parent are able to quench its smouldering heat. 


That same mind which once aspired to crown | 
with blessings the human family, if permitted to | 


labor in its chosen sphere, now gropes its way 


through life beneath the finger of brawling scorn, | 


a phantom of misery and wretchedness. 

Let it not be presumed that we here advocate 
fatalism. No reader, we disown the charge, and 
hope to be more fully understood. We fix our 
datum not at the birth of the youth but at that of 
the man. 
has considered and finally concluded what course 
to pursue in after life, and that determination re- 
mains firm, immoveable, and fixed. At years of 
discretion he, whilst attempting to follow the 
counsel of friends, unconsciously predestines (so 
to speak) himself to follow an inclination, and 
honor a disposition of his own, by the force of his 
tender susceptibilities. Remember that whatever 
coloring education gives to his disposition, that 
shade of character will alternately be visible in 
him through life. 


Reader, hast thou seen the unhappy inebriate | 


that breathed the poisonous fumes of the damning 
wine-cup! ‘That in the morning of life fancied 


to himself years of unbroken happiness, in devo- | 


ting his talents to learning and literature. 


But, 
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During his years of pubescence he 
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alas! his pleasures were intercepted—he was forced 
to pursue a different path—and they fled together 
with a thwarted disposition. 

Again, hast thou scoured the cells of human 
misery, and paid thy respects to the citizens of 
Bedlam? Where the unhappy maiden drawn 
forth from the folds of domestic happiness by the 
false signal ofa faithless lover, or discarded by the 
opposition of an exasperated father, now writhes 
under the tortures of the maniac’s doom! Also 
the haggard youth who once hoped to be sur- 
rounded with the purest bliss of mortality, in 
leading forth to the alter a lovely and amiable 
| bride, but arrested on the eve of the enterprise 
and compelled to spend his days with the victims 
of phrenzy and madness. 

Such then is the influence of disposition. How 
‘fatal is the effect that springs from this simple 
and sometimes unfathomable cause! How res- 
ponsible the position of the parents! How criti- 
cal the course of the high-minded youth! 

Let then the father and mother pay a suitable 
regard to the disposition of their children. Not 
that we wish the rule of filial duty entirely re- 
versed or abrogated, or that we seek to censure 
necessary and moderate correction. No; we re- 
joice to behold these precepts adhered to with the 
strictest tenacity. But where the inclination of 
youth led them to mark out a laudable and 
praiseworthy course, independent or averse to the 
selfish and frequently obsolete intention of paren- 
tal jurisdiction; and where a small sacrifice is suf- 
ficient to adjust the controversy, let parents show 
their magnanimity by their willing concessions 
and liberality. That as their sun of life wanes 
near the horizon, the resplendent glory achieved 
by the vigilant and expansive minds of their off- 
spring shall hallow and illumine their pathway 
to the tomb! 





THAT HAS HASTED AWAY. 





BY NEMO. 


The wine-god of mirth is enthroned in the hall; 

The sun-shine of gladness reanimates all ; 

The aged and young of the nectar partake, 

And pleasure the brightest, beams forth in the wake; 
The laugh of the rev’lers swells high in the play— 
They mourn not the one that has hasted away ! 


Professions of friendship, how futile they seem! 
As cold as an icicle, false as a dream; 

For scarcely the spirit hath got to its rest, 

The grave is unsettled that presses his breast; 

So late they entombed him, it seems but a day— 
Yet they mourn not the one that has hasted away ! 


| But a week has elapsed since he lay on the bier, 


With the same ones around him, who banquet now here ; 
Aud deep they THEN seemed to grieve for his fall, 

The idol of many, the cherished of all: 

But burying their love with his body of clay— 

They mourn not the one that has hasted away! 


My spirit is burdened with grief at the sight; 

The cup seems polluted which proffers delight ;— 
Let me hie from this scene of debauch—let me go 
To the vault of the dead, where the mighty lies low, 
And memry unflattering, her tribute shall pay— 





I will mourn for the one that has hastened away! 








TALES OF THE BACKWOODS. 





BY AN EARLY SETTLER 





NO.3-—-THE WUNTER-HERMIT. OR THE EARLY SETTLER OF THE 
LOYALHANNA. 

Amone the settlements made on the Loyalhan-| However, after a time the settlements began to 
na, shortly after the capture of Fort Du Quesne approach ; and of a still morning the sound of 
by Forbes, an old hunter, by the name of William | the forest-felling axe could be heard ata distance. 
Burbridge, had commenced one near where New | And never perhaps did the hated harbinger of ap- 
Alexandria now stands. He had built his cabin on’ proaching civilization fall upon the Indian’s ear 
the banks of the creek at a considerable distance; with more unwelcomeness. A few months had 
from any other; which, shaded by the luxuriant | but passed and the lands un the creek above and 
forests, had long been the remote home of the hun-! below Burbridge’s cabin began to be taken up, as 
ter-hermit before any other than himself had en- it was called, and the solitary hunter soon found 
tered it. himself no longer alone, when on ag excursion 

He had commenced what was called a “ foma- through the pathless woods. 
hawk improvement; ” but possibly when hetook| As most of the settlers of this period, like Bur- 
up his residence here, the acquisition of land had. bridge, were rather hunters than cultivators of 
been no object. Like many others in the distant’ the soil, he found among those he occasionally 
forests, he may have remained but to enjoy the, met with, spirits not uncongenial, who afterwards 
solitary hunter’s life. ‘became his companions, and too much like him- 

On the return of Bouquet’s troops to the settle-. self were fonder of pursuing the track of a deer, 
ments east of the mountains in 1764, Burbridge or testing their skill with the rifle at a target, than 
in the course of his rambles, happened to fall in! making an industrious effort at a settlement. The 
with them. And having perhaps come to the wiso latter pastime was often resorted to, while the 
conclusion, like one of old, that it was not meet point at issue could seldom be settled. Accord- 
to be any longer alone, took occasion to reveal ingly it happened a day for a general trial of their 
the secret of his resolves to one of the women that skill was appointed. Burbridge had recently be- 
accompanied the army. Patience Dickerstaff,the come the owner of a new silver-mounted rifle, of 
name of his Jadye-love, though somewhat in the which he was very proud,not merely because it was 
downhill of life, whom he had but seen to admire of handsome make, but of unerring aim. This rifle, 
and attempt to win, with the same good freedom of in the hands of its practised owner, won the prize 
her wooer, unhesitatingly confessed herself ¢he trom the competitors on the day that had been fix- 
won: and concurring with him in opinion that ed for the trial of their skill. 
the ceremony of marriage was useless and buta, Among those who contended for the reward of 
folly in common with most others of civilized lite, being called the “est shot” was a friendly In- 
instantly agreed to become the partner of lite’s dian, known by the English name of Jim Com- 
toils with him, unpronounced by other lips, and pass. He had known butlittle of Burbridge, but 
to accompany the hunter to his secluded abode. now on a closer acquaintance, pretended to be 

Accordingly, Burbridge, after having procured much pleased with him; while he perhaps was 
from the homeward: bound soldiers a keg of whis- better pleased with his rifle. Upon Burbridge 
key, in exchange for some venison, which his leaving for home, the Indian proposed to accom- 
faithful rifle never allowed him to be in want of,| pany and spend a few days with him hunting, 
he proceeded with it under one arm, and his good | which was assented to, and they became compan- 
bride at the other, to his cabin im the remote for- | ions. 


ests. | One morning the call of a turkey was heard 
Happy, doubtless, were the thrice-pleased pair’ down the creek some distance below the cabin. 


in their obscure retreat, far from the cares and |The two proposed to proceed cautiously down the 
turmoils of bustling life ; with plenty of good ven- | bank and kill it. When at some distance on the 
ison and better “old rye” at their command. Here, ; way, and approaching the bank where it overlook- 
at any rate, almost unheard of, for sometime they ed the stream, the Indian suddenly halted and 
remained. And if happiness was not theirs, it| pretended to direct the attention of Burbridge to 
was not because they were altogether pleased with some water-fowl, which he alleged were in the 
themselves as well as the life they hadchosen. ‘creek immediately under the bank, before them. 
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Both with their guns in a position ready to fire, 
softly neared the brow of the bank. Burbridge 
was foremost, and the moment his attention was 


‘alone. But there were more hunters in the neigh- 
| borhood than the one she had buried; with not a 
\few of whom she had become acquainted. For 
thus directed, the Indian treachcrously discharged | one of these a manifest predilection was early evi- 
his gun and shot him through the back. Fatally dent, and the worthy Patience was soon again en- 
wounded, but not killed, he fell to the earth, and | titled to the romantic distinction of hunter’s bride, 
instantly comprehending the treachery of the act, | without the aid of priest or presence to the union 
directed his rifle, as he partly lay, towards the In- | compact. 

dian, with the determination to despatch him. | 





; 1 | A brother of the deceased Burbridge appeared 
But the Indian dropping his own gun sprang be-| in the neighborhood about this time, and as the 


hind a tree, a few steps distant, to save himself) jands were principally surveyed and claimed, they 
from his victim. 


The secret of the whole was, that the Indian 
wished from the moment he had seen Burbridge’s 
gun to become the possessor of it; and had made 
himself his companion expressly to await an op- 
portunity to wrest it from him: However, no 
chance presenting to obtain it short of taking life, 
the treacherous alternative was at length determin- 


ed upon, and committed in the manner just rela-' 


ted. 


The situation of the two was now curiously in- 
teresting. ‘The wounded hunter unable to rise to 
his feet or crawl from the spot in which he lay, 
sedulously besieged the Indian behind the tree. 
His uncharged gun lay between him and Bur- 
bridge, and he dared not either venture to recover 
it, or attempt to escape from the tree, for the un- 
erring rifle which he attempted to obtain, by his 


cowardly conduct, was still pointed towards him | 


by the unfortunate, but still unnerved, hunter. 


Night came, but with it brought no return of 


Burbridge or the Indian to the lonely cabin, 
where Patience Bickerstaff found herself the sole 
occupant. Two days and two nights more elapsed, 
and still she received no tidings of her hunter-hus- 
band. 


She had heard the report of the rifle a short dis- | 


tance down the creek, directly after the two had 


left in pursuit of the turkey; and since judging | 


that some accident might have happened, conclu- 
ded to go down the bank on search. ‘T'o her great 
sorrow and distress she came upon Burbridge 
where he lay, still alive, though nearly famished 
with hunger and worn down with exposure. 


The Indian, though enabled to escape from his 
unpleasant situation at the return of night, still 


lingered around till the wasted strength of Bur- | 


bridge allowed resistance no longer, when the rifle 
was taken, and he fled from the neighborhood 
with it. 

Burbridge related the fatal circumstance in a 
few words to his sympathising help-mate. While 
she remained at his side, a number of and-jobbers 


| were looked upon as worth something. The broth- 
‘er, Thomas, by name, therefore, became the prop- 
er claimant of the tract on which Patience with 
her new husband still remained ; and accordingly 
‘commenced an occupancy of it. 


| Patience Bickerstaffand her new husband now 
concluded to remove out to Forbes’ road, and there 
keep public; as that thoroughfare to the western 
country began to offer some inducement to pre- 
pare entertainment for emigrants and travelers that 
already passed along it. 

Accordingly a cabin was erected at the road- 
|side, and a keg of whiskey procured. And that 
|the weary wafarer might not pass the hospitable 
abode uninformed of its objects, a broad clap-board 
was pinned above the door on the outside, on 
which was written with keel, in large letters, the 
welcoming insigne of “ ENTERTAINMENT.” 

‘Thomas Burbridge being an old bachelor, and 
like what his brother had been, a hunter, cared 
little about the improvement of the land. Before 
he had been long an occupant of the dilapidated 
cabin, a family appeared in the neighborhood in 
pursuit of land, to whom Thomas made a sale. 
The conditions of which show, at least, the trifling 
value which was set upon land at that period: 
They were, that the purchaser should lodge Bur- 
bridge in his family during his life, for the consid- 
eration of a full and entire right to the tract of 
land, and a sufficient supply of venison and wild 
ineat for the family, which Burbridge was to pro- 
cure by way of pastime. 


The purchaser’s name was Samuel Craig. One 
of his sons, Captain John Craig, an old Revolu- 
tioner, is still living, and resides near Freeport, in 
Armstrong county, Pa., whom we have frequent- 
ly heard relate the story of the early occupants of 
his father’s farm. Though far descended in the 
| vale of life, being nearly a hundred years old, this 
‘excellent old gentleman with his lighted pipe in 
‘his hand, his constant companion, never fails to 
entertain, with considerable vivacity, those that 
| 


‘call upon him for a narration of the « tales of other 
| days.” 





came by on the opposite side of the creck. Pa-| 

tience hailed them for assistance, and they came | Norr.—By particular and repeated requests from vari- 

over and bore the almost expiring hunter to his ous quarters that the sketches of Brady should be continu- 

humble cabin, where he died in a few days. ‘ed, we will resume them in our next, and endeavor to have 
The faithful Patience Bickerstaff was now , them furnished regularly for some time.—Ep. 
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Like portrait halls in olden time, 
Where stately Lords of southern clime 
Had ranged around, in proper place, 
The honored fathers of their race; 
These pages will to me compose 
A picture gallery, where those, 
Whom best I loved at early youth, 
May still be seen in friendship’s truth. 
And often, at some future day, 

My wearied steps will hither stray, 
To rest me in the silent hall; 

While memory will the forms recall 
Of those I see depicted round; 

And in the sight, much joy be found. 
So great my pleasure then will be, 
That, from those worldly cares made free 
Which o’er our minds a shadow cast, 
Ill see again the lovely past; 

And Fancy feel such new delight 

In gazing on the happy sight, 

That all the retrospect will seem 

Like to the brightness of a, dream. 
Whilst here I look on each loved face, 
I'll take once more the fond embrace; 
And in the glow of fancy’s heat, 

Will feel again each bosom beat. 


The loving heart sweet memory fills 
With joy, like to a thousand rills, 
That pour their gushing waters out 
With sparkling crest, and gleeful shout; 
Whose billows in the bosom grow 
So high, that it will overflow. 
As desert-springs will cause to bloom, 
Rich flowers within fair nature’s tomb, 
That bud by their nutritious wave, 
And in the dew their branches lave: 
So, too, these fountain-springs of joy, 
That yield such bliss, without alloy; 
Will nurture pleasures by their side, 
That sip sweet fragrance from the tide; 
And fill this world for us with love, 
Like that which fires the soul above. 
Then come, dear friend, and write your name 
Within this volume’s page, to claim 
Remembrance, with mayhap a tear,— 
But that of joy,—in future year. 


By treasured trifles, are unclasped 
Forgotten memories of the past; 
Familiar things, however small, 
Will absent images recall ; 
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And simple causes, bring to life 
Affections dead, with gladness rife. 
Then write for me your name, my friend, 
That I, in other years, may bend 

Me o’er the page whereon °tis set, 

And it with tears of memory wet. 

Like to those words of magic spell, 
Whose sound disclosed the hidden cell; 
Your name, in future time when read, 
Will all the past before me spread, 
And open wide that secret part 

Of treasured love within the heart, 
Which I had stored in former days, 
And there that still unbroken lays. 


How sweet, the lineaments to trace 
Of some loved friend’s remembered face ; 
To see again that joyous smile, 
Which would our youthful cares beguile ; 
That loving, tender beaming eye, 
Which sparkled bright when we were nigh; 
Those lips that never breathed a word, 
Whose sound unkind emotions stirred; 
That lofty brow of marble white, 
Adorned with locks of auburn bright; 
Those glossy curls, in which we wove 
Our fingers oft, with beaming love! 
But oh, how sweet, the lines to view, 
That well-known hand of friendship drew ; 
The breathing page of tender thought, 
With fervent love so richly fraught; 
The index of the youthful mind, 
Still free from falsehood of mankind ; 
The generous heart yet void of pain, 
That has not felt the world’s dark stain; 
The warm expressions of a friend, 
Whose memory and our fondness blend; 
The valued gift of friendship’s truth, 
From one we knew and loved in youth! 
Then prized will be the offerings here, 
In future time, from friends sincere ; 
When fondly back shall fancy turn, 
And in my heart old memories burn. 
*T will then be sweet, at life’s short close, 
To leave my pains, forget my woes; 
And wander back to other days, 
When Time was gilt with Pleasure’s rays: 
Awhile from Life’s sear autumn, wing , 
My mind, again to view its spring; 
Amid the flowers of friendship dwell, 
And feel once more the bosom’s swell. 
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HOW SOON A MATCH CAN BE MADE. 





BY N. W. WHITE. 





“JT vainly struggled to be free; 
I rouse that withering pride’ in vain, 
Whose blight may change my love for thee 
To fiery hate or cold disdain.” 


Hummep over Adela Simpson as she strolled! “Now Nance, did Pa say that? ” 
along the terrace of her own pretty, neat dwelling,| “Yes, indeed he did. And he sent me to tell 
after having for the thousandth and one time de-| you to come into the house this minute.” 
clared, positively, that she had an unconquerable | “He did, did he? Heigh O! Well I won't, 
aversion to that “coxcombish young fellow, Al-| that’s all.” 
fred Herron.” And then immediately reversed; Now Ad., you'll make Pa angry.” 
her mind, admitting that “she did’nt know—she| “I don’t care.” 
was’nt certain—she would’nt say but he might be} “ You don’t?” 
a tolerably genteel-like person after all. ” “No, not a bit. He has just taken a cross spell, 

« No, he is not though, I am certain. No res- and wants to vex me—-so he does. I reckon I 
pectable or intelligent young man would so hope- | am old enough to select my own associates. ” 
lessly addict himself to that nauseous tobacco, and| “At all events you don’t like this Alfred Her- 
cultivate an imperial’ No, that he would’nt!| ron. I’ve heard you saya dozen of times that he 
And then he is so impertinently loquacious, and | is ugly, vulgar, low-lifed, and—” 
has a disagreeable hypocritical smile forevery one, “ Nance, I want no more of that.” 
he meets! Now there is, absolutely, no being un-| “And that you hate him like —~” 
der heaven I so much and so cordially dislike, as} |“ You Nance!” 
this Alfred Herron, notwithstanding all the fami- 
ly seem very, very desirous that he should visit Pa. again, and more particularly as I see Mr. 
me. He's ugly, saucy and repulsive—so he is! ” | Herron coming down the walk. ” 

By the time this last exclamation had esca-| « (ome back here Nance, I say.” 
ped her half-pouting lips, Miss Adela had reach- | But the volatile little thing had tripped away, 
ed an arbor, where she took a seat; threw her! 
head back quite disdainfully against the lath-work, leaving the sister in a dreadful perturbation, which 

1 y ag 
7 d ern & 2 | was tecvonued rather than diminished, by the ap- 
and appeared, romantically, to be conning the poy ; 
ao ; aS : pearance of the gentleman in question. 

whole matter over in her mind. She imagined 


“ Well, if you will not let me talk, I will go to 


that her parents wished her to receive the advan-. He had, evidently, spent much time at the toil- 
ces of Mr. Herron; and she was resolved, in con- tte recently, for a greater exquisite it was diffi- 
sequence, to have her own way—so she was! | cult to conceive of, than he looked, in the eyes of 


Adela was handsome, and she knew it. (I won- | Miss Adela on this special occasion. Every thing 
der what young lady, who is pretty, does not?) about him was par eacellence, and not one particle 
But she was tetchy, perverse and petulant. She of dress in dishabille. His words, too, were even 
was tender-hearted, but easily irritated, and then ™0re honeyed than heretofore. Poor Adela could 
most ungraciously obstinate. Moreover, there ot w ithstand all this, and she gave herself up, 
was something of the vixen in her temperament, |“ soul and body, ” to his witchery. 
which rendered her a dread to the unmarried gen-| _ “ Then you have arrived at a conclusion,” ad- 
tlemen of her acquaintance, among whom she had_ “ed he. 
become notorious as a scold. | Yes, certainly; great blushing. 

She had been seated, where we had left her, a | « And you have consented to —” 
considerable time, and the evening was waning,| “Alfred, who is that coming towards us?” 
when her little sister came running up the gravel-| «“ Only your Pa;” with manifest indifference. 
walk, and springing up to her, cried out, | € Only my Pa! And you are willing he should 

“Oh! Adela, but ’'ve got news for you! Paj|catch mein your arms?” struggling vainly for 
says you shall never again promenade the streets ‘freedom. 
with Alfred Herron, nor let him sit with you in) « Why—yes; he knows all about it.” 
the garden.” | « About what? Oh dear! how you delight in 

“Indeed! why he’s quite authoritative! ” | vexing me! About what?” restlessness. 

“ And he says, too, that you shall never marry! About 
him as long as you live. ! ' They were married in three weeks. 
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B. GILLESPIE. 





To a person born and bred within the confined | 
precincts of a city, who has seldom visited wild 
and solitary scenes, a prairie tour is indeed a, 
luxury which must be realised, to be properly ap- | 
preciated. 

The traveller at one time may wend his way, 
through an ocean of long grass glowing with myri- 
ads of many-colored flowers, waiving and sigh-_ 
ing in the summer breeze; at another, over undu- 
lating fields, fenced in by narrow belts of trees, 
from whose grateful shade, the melody of birds 
falls on the ear, chastened by the distance; and 
then again pursuing his weary way across barren, | 
parching plains, silent ‘and deserted, himself the 
only thing that breathes, or moves in the expanse. 
Does the monotony of the camp weary? he leaps 
upon ahorse and pursues the swift-footed Ante- 
lope, the prairie wolf, or the majestic Buflalo;— 
does he seek for rest when night has closed round 
with all her wonted “blazonry of stars?” the soft 
grass forms his couch, and the singing of the wind 
lulls him to a calm repose. There is acharm in 
such a life, which, when the journey is past and 
the traveler sits himself down once more amongst 
the pleasures of his home, will draw his mind 
back with fond regret, creating sad longings which 
will linger as fancy may be suffered to dwell 
upon the past. 

Though the road which leads to Santa Fe pass- 
es not through the choisest portion of the prairie, 
still, the beauty and variety of the scenery in one 
part, compensates for its dearth in another. The 
caravans assemble seven or cight miles from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., preparatory to departure, and after 
every thing is prepared for their long and perilous 
trip, in the morning of the appointed day breakfa:t 
is despatched with rapidity, and then the mules 
driven up to receive their first lesson under the 
hard yoke ofbondage. The scene is then anima- 
ted and exciting. The mules are all first forced in 
a body into the corelle,* where they are caught 
by the lariat and I¢d out to be harnessed by their | 
too often cruel afd hard hearted masters. 

Then comes the confusion. The high spir- 
ited animals many of which have never felt a 
human hand, at the first clink of the chains spring 
forward, dragging the muleteer after through the 
long grass, who however firmly clings to the rope, 
until becoming choked by the noose they stop and 


*A large oval space enclosed by the wagons. | 


are again led up, and again swerve from the har- 
ness, which they instinctively seem to dread; but 
all their strength or stubbornness does not avail; 
another rope is thrown dexterously round the fore 


| feet, and the poor animal falls struggling to the earth 


every limb fastened, and bound by the cutting 
cords. The prairie at this time is covered with other 
mules which have burst from the corelle, or es- 


_caped from the wagon to which they were har- 


nessed, galloping and braying with terror in every 
direction, some with long ropes dragging in the 


| grass, others with parts of the harness dangling at 


their heels spurring them on to greater speed. In 
the midst are the Mexican muleteers,some moun- 
ted, some on foot, shouting and screaming in their 
half-Indian half-Spanish dialect. One with a ca- 
breste whirling for a throw, another clinging to a 
rope and sliding in the wake of a terrified animal. 
All is confusion and hubbub. However, after 
several hours hard labor every thing is ready for 
a move; the drivers are in their seats, the super- 
numeraries have mounted their mules, the word 
is given, and wagon after wagon rolls out, form- 
ing an immense line, running over the plain like 
a huge serpent. In the rearall the carriages, and 
private or individual “concerns” follows. Stretch- 
ing out on the prairie on either side are the re- 
serve animals driven by the muleteers, and at the 
head of the cavaleade the owners, travelers, and 
all others who have the good fortune to possess a 
mule, ride side by side, whiling away the time in 
tales, or jests, or firing at the Antelope or 
Prairie-Dog. 

They proceed in this manner until fatigue, or the 
near approach of night makes it necessary to stop 
for the day. The Captain rides ahead ahd selects 
a fitting place for camp, convenient to wood and 
water, if they are to be found, where wagon after 
wagon rolls up, stopping in their appointed place, 
so as to enclose a space of sufficient extent to con- 
tain all the animals in case of an alarm. ‘The 
mules are “unhitched” and scatter themselves in 
all directions; some rolling in the long grass to 
cool their heated limbs; others sauntering to the 
spring to appease thirst with the delicious element; 
boxes are unlocked, cooking utensils strewd upon 
the sward, provisions unpacked, and wood and 
water gathered. Soon the blue smoke curls up- 
ward from innumerable fires; whilst some are cook- 
ing others spread the cloth upon the grass, and set 
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in order the tin-cups, platters, knives and forks; 
the smoking viands are then brought and placed 
in the midst ofa circle of hungry expectants; who, 


wagons on the long and distant route before them. 
After leaving Council Grove behind, the road 
lays over very high table land, occasionally des- 


without ceremony, fall to using fingers, dirks,|cending to cross a creek, but ascending again on 
bowie-knives, or such impliments as chance may | the opposite side until it attains its proper level; 
offer. After supper, if it still be some time to| but very little wood from thence on, is to be met 
night, the rifles are brought forth, the target set,| with except on some few water courses. Five or 
and the hollow tubes send forth their leaden mes-| six days brings us in sight of the high sand hills 
sengers in succession; when darkness debars them! on the Arkansas river, which seem to be a con- 
from other pursuits the fire is piled, and round | tinted chain far off on the left and running par- 
it is a motely group, some seated, others stretched | allel with our course. One day more puts us 
to their full extent upon the earth, listening with | across the “ Little Arkansas,” a small and run- 
harrowing nerves to the wild tales of some dark |ning stream, where preparations are made for 
mountaineer, or joining with untutored voice in| meeting with any hostile Indians who may ven- 
the song, whilst the grateful bean-pol, hisses and | ture across our path. Rifles are examin: d, clean- 
smokes on its pyramid of flame, promising a deli-|ed and loaded; balls moulded, and the horn re- 
cious banquet on the morrow;—the stars have not | plenished with pow der, the captain arranges the 
yet fled from the swift approaching day, ere every | | cuards for the different nights, and when we move 
one arises from his bed of skins preparing for de- | on once more we present a more formidable ap- 
parture; the sua ascends shaking himself in the | pearance than formerly. Every man bears his 
east and pours his slanting beams upon a deserted | rifle before him on the mule, and his long knife 
camp, where the dying embers scarce show signs! girded to his side prepared for every emergency. 
of life, and the growling wolf gnaws the half We now begin to enter on the Buffalo territory, 
picked bone. !a wandering bull being occasionally discovered in 
After leaving the state line, the trail enters on‘ the distance. The soil has considerably changed 
a lovely and fertile country, whose undulating | within a few days, instead of the dark, rich loom 
surface presents a beautiful appearance embrac-| nourishing a long rank growth of grass, it pre- 
ing many isolated clumps of trees, the dark leaves | sents a hard, dry and parched appearance, with a 
of which contrast with the lighter green of the | thin covering of grass, whioh is never over two 
ocean around. ‘The grass grows rank and high, | inches in length, except in the Leighborhood of 
and inthe summer season is variegated with innu- | | creeks where it is still very high. The trail grad- 
merable flowers, waving and rustling in the breeze. | ually approaches the Arkansas as it proceeds, un- 
For about two hundred miles these dark masses | ‘til it at last descends into the bottoms of the river, 
of trees which have the appearance of islands ris- | and ascends for five or six days, sometimes very 
ing out of an immense ocean, ate very frequent} close, and at other times some distance from the 
and generally mark all the water courses or|channel. ‘The river where it is crossed 1s very 
springs which are to be found until timber is lost | shallow, but broad, and runs very swiftly over & 
sight ofentirely. A great number of small crecks | bottom of quicksand, through which it is difficult 
are crossed the first two weeks of the j journey, all | to obtain an easy passage. Sixteen mules being 
of them fenced in on either bank by tall green hitched to each wagon, they are driven across as 
trees, and affording a plentiful supply of excellent | quickly as possible, for the least delay might sink 
water. At Council Grove the scenery is peculi-| the wheels so low, it would be with much labor 
arly striking, the first appearance which bursts | that they could be extracted; however, such an 
upon the traveler's view is from the summit of a/ event is prevented by the Mexican servants who 
high bluff, which he has been gradually ascending | armed with long poles trot along in the water on 
for some time, and when at the top dips almost! each side of the teams, which by this means are 
precipitously into a wider valley beneath, in the| kept on a continual move. From this the road 
centre of which is the “ Grove,” a long dark line | for three or four miles lies through deep sand un- 
of woodland winding on either hand until it is| til it has left the valley of the river and ascended 
lost in the boundless plain at a distance. Before,|the high bluffs which overlook the river and 
at the distance of two or three miles rises another | stretches backward in an uninterrupted plain to 
of table land running parallel with the bluff on|the Lemeron, which is three days journey dis- 














which the beholder stands, and which entirely en- | tant. 


closes the vale beneath, sometimes standing out in 
bold projecting points, at others laying for miles 
in such a gradual ascent from below that it seems 
formations of the line and shovel and not the usu- 
al disproportioned work of nature. Itis here that 
the caravan halts for a day or two in order to lay 
in a sufficient quantity of oak timber to suffice 
them for any accident that might happen to their 
3 


Leaving the Arkansas we take our last 
glimpse also of the few solitary trees which stand 
at intervals along its banks, and meet with no 
more for many days to come. In traveling from 
the Arkansas to the Lemeron there is no spring 
whatever, and oftentimes the whole distance must 
be performed without water, but frequently a few 
small lakes are met with which have been formed 
by the melting of the snows of winter and receiv- 
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ing an occasional increase 2 den dee summer rains. | dungeons on account of the wandering tribes of 
For five or six days the road ascends along the | Indians who constantly migrate from place to 
right bank ofthe Seinecone, sometimes approach- | place in search of game. A strong guard is station- 
ing near to the river through deep and heavy sand, | ed every night to prevent the mules from being 
and then some distance off on the hard dry bluff) frightened away by the prowling savages; if they 
which looks down upon the ravine below. ‘There | meditate much mischief, keeping themselves care- 
is something very singular in the waters of this | fully concealed in the day-time, they note the po- 
stream, for three or four miles it flows strong and | sition of the camp, and the place where the ani- 
deep, and then almost of a sudden sinks beneath | mals are driven, which is often some distance out 
the surface of its bed, and does not make its a ap-| for want of pasturage; then, under cover of the 
pearance again for several miles, when it again | night they approach the mules on horseback, en- 
rises and again sinks until it empties into the dis- | deavoring to get between them and the camp; the 
tant Arkansas. ‘lhe soilis very sandy, and in the | signal is given, and with whoops and yells they 
channel of the subterranean part of the river in| goule on endeavoring to create a panic amongst 
white and dazzling. Though there is not the slight- | the animals, which, once taken, nothing on earth 
est appearance of water in the apparently dried | can stop them in their course, terror-stricken they 
up bed of the stream, by digging a foot or two in| trample down whatever comes in the way, and if 
the sand the water rises copiously. ‘The scenery | their flight be directed outward from the camp 
along this river is indeed lonely and foreboding, a they are lost entirely. Such a calamity happen- 
wide valley enclosed on each side by black and|ing, the travelers are in a terrible predicament, 
barren bluffs, the river winding through the mid- | hundreds of miles from any succor whatever, pen- 
dle, now flowing swiftly with its noiseless waters, | ned round by hordes of savages cutting them off 
now nothing but a long dazzling line of sand '! from all the neighboring springs, and endeavoring 
marking its course in the distance; a few scattered|to starve them to submission; the wagons and 
herds of buffaloes feeding on its shrubless banks, | their contents must be left, and some dark night 
not a voice, not a sound, not even the chirp of a | the silent and watchful band steals out unobserv- 

grasshopper to break that sense of loneliness which |ed to finish their long and fatiguing journey 
presses upon the mind. ‘across the wilderness on foot. There are many 

In this lonely and desolate region there are num- 


| instances of such misfortunes happening to small 
bers of wild horses to be constantly met with, and | caravans traveling on this route, and to prevent it 
bands of wilder Indians roaming in a state of sav-| the utmost vigilance is necessary night and day; 


age freedom, hunting or fighting as caprice or! for animals whilst on the plains-are easily alarm- 
passion may dictate. The path you proceed often | ed, the yell of a single Indian is sufficient to put 
crossing this stream the more broken becomes the | every one to flight, one being frightened commu- 
surface of the ground, sometimes shooting abrupt- | nicates terror to another, and in a moment a uni- 
ly into high and barren bluffs, at others rising in- | versal panic pervades the whole. 

to low ridges of table-land running away in the) Seven or eight days from the Lemeron bring 
distance at right angles from the road, and again us in sight of a chain of the Rocky mountains 
starting out of an uninterrupted plain, at first | behind which is Santak, and then as many more 
scarcely distinguishable in the distance, but every |ere you have arrived at their base and passed 
succeeding day brings it nearer and higher, until | through the first settlement (las Vejas) in New 
at last it stands an isolated mound frowning on| Mexico. Approaching the mountains a number 
the solitary scene beneath. Some of those soli- of beautiful streams are crossed which have their 
tary mounds which seem as landmarks in the | sources there, and flow through rich and lovely 
wilderness, are piled with immense masses of) vallics dotted with occasional groves of trees; 
dark, heavy stone, from the base even to the top; | these simall vallies are the only places fit for cul- 
and what makes it appear more singular, you may | tivation, the upland being very dry and somewhat 
not have seen the appearance of a high rock for! sandy, but in the bottoms the soil is rich and 
many weeks, when of a sudden such an immense loamy, capable of producing any variety or quan- 
pile in but one spot creates no little astonishment. tity ofcorn. A few Americans in Santa Fe have 
The soil also becomes very dry and hard, and its obtained a grant from the governor to locate a 
altitude must be considerably above thet on the settlement on the “ Moors,” one of the loveliest 
opposite bank of the Arkansas, as there has been’ of rivers. Their grant embraces land to the ex- 
a gradual ascent quite perceptible ever since it tent of thirty square miles, some of it very fertile, 
was left in the rear; from the latter river there are | and all valuable. Such a settlement on the San- 
but few creeks or springs to be met with until |ta Fe road will be of great utility to the trade be- 
near the case of the Rocky mountains, but to tween the two countries, furnishing the traders 
make up for these are a number of small lakes with all things necessary for the journey in way 
scattered over the whole surface of the country of provisions, horses, mules, ete. A week’s jour- 
which afford a supply of water but not of the best | ney brings us through the mountains, and places 
quality. This part of the route is also the most | the camp on the plain beyond, within six or seven 
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miles of Santa Fe. ‘The road through the moun- 
tains for the greater part is very good, entering 
from one valley into another, sometimes through 
immense groves of dark pine and cedar, and then 
crossing some deep torrent flowing over its bed of 
rocks, and at another in the midst of beautiful 
meadows surrounded by tall precipitous moun- 
tains. Arriving at Santa Fe the journey is but 
half over to some, the greater part proceeding on 
to Chihuahua, and from thence many goods are 
sent even to the far city of Mexico. An opinion 
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is prevalent in a great part of our country that 
Santa Fe is the depot of all the goods transported 
across the plains, but instead of being so, few 
caravans even pass through it, leaving it on the 
right and wending their way along the Del Norte. 
A few wagons remaining in E] Passo, the remain- 
der are brought into the city of Chihuahua, from 
whence the goods are distributed to the villages 
around, and the overplus sent to Durango and 
other cities, even to the capital of the republic. 


MIO-QU A-C 0 O-N A-C AW—OR, RED POLE. 


“aA CHIEF OF THE SHAWNESE 


NATION: 


DIED AT PITTSBURGH, 1797. 


LAMENTED BY THE UNITED STATES” 





BY MISS E. A. F. 





Wild chieftain! of the forest! 
Why art thou slumbering here ; 
Beside a christian temple ; 
Thy warrior band elsewhere. 
Pale urns are gleaming round thee ; 
And many a holy line— 
Breaths love for the departed! 


But not for thee, or thine. 


Of all the Shawnee nation, 
Thou wert the joy and pride, 
Yet none this eve is keeping, 
Dim vigils by thy side; 
They rest them in the green-wood 
Beside the western wave; 
And THou alone remaineth, 
To fil a stranger's grave. 


‘Tis full a hundred years, or more ; 
Since in the wild-wood green; 

With a band of dark haired warriors, 
Thy noble form was seen— 

Old England’s sons walked proudly there ; 
And gallant youths of France ; 

Yet none could match thy lofty air; 

None mate thy eagle glance. 


Thy own, brave band stood silently, 
Each dark eye turned to thee ; 

All ready thus to do or dare ; 
Whate’er thy will might be. 

From mount, and vale, and glowing sky— 
And streamlet cool; and pale, 

Bent gracious spirits smilingly ; 
To list the joyous tale, 


Whilst passed the sacred calumet, 
Around from hand, to hand; 

And rose strange odors on the air ; 
The peace-pledge of the land. 

Tuov, kneeling on the dewy turf, 


With hands raised up on high, 
Cried, “ Faithful to these pale-faced men, 
Red-Pole will live or die.” 


A holy vow; and holily 
‘That promise still was kept, 
Through many a long and bloody fray, 
By Indian maidens wept: 
While Indian warriors murmured, 
Strange dwelling roofs to see ; 
Where, once in pleasant days of yore, 
The wigwam fires burnt free. 


Upon the river “ Beautiful,” * 
The last canoe went down; 

As rose amid the sylvan hills 
A dark and busy town; 

Onz lonely form, stood on the shore, 
And marked with mournful eye, 
The flashing of that lessening oar, 

Fade ‘neath the sunset sky. 


The proud tree of the forest bent, 
His gray head to the sod; 

And prayed to aid his fainting strength, 
The christian’s righteous God. 

And he became a shield of power; 
Unto his brethren pale ; 

When war, and wo, in wintry hour, 

| Swept wide o’er hill and dale. 


Earth claimed at length her weary child, 
And deseants high were sung; 

Up rose the echoes far and wide, 
A mighty nation’s tongue 

Pealed forth the requium of the brave ; 
The true of heart, and hand; 

Oh! honored ever be thy grave , 
Chief! of our western land. 


Pittsburgh, June, 1843. 
* The Ohio, 











M’KEE’S 


ROCKS—ANTIQUITIES 


NEAR PITTS- 


BURGH—GEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


“ M'Kee's Rocks ” 


are a picturesque promon- 


tory of over-hanging micaceous sand stone, five! 


miles below Pittsburgh, jutting out boldly into the 
Ohio river from a north-western direction, and fa- 
cing the main current of the stream as it comes 
down from the south-east. 
taining about eighty acres, lies opposite thesc 
rocks. This spot is a favorite resort of pleasure | 
parties from Pittsburgh, as well for its beautiful 
scenery as from the interesting memories awa-| 
kened here of that ancient race who long since 
dwelt upon the banks of the “ Beautiful ‘river. a 
An ancient Indian tumulus, situated prominently 
upon these rocks, and overgrown with aged trees, 
was explored by us. At the depth of about six feet 
we came toa vault constructed of thin slabs of 
rock which had fallen in upon two skeletons, 
which appeared to have been buried in a setting 
posture, facing the east. A skull of a deer was 
found before them, but from what motive it was 
interred with them, we do not recollect to have 
heard accounted for in any similar case. A broad 
shallow earthen vessel, of several gallons capacity, 
was found beside them, made ofelay and comminu- 
ted fragments of fluviatile shells.* It was groov- 
ed in acurious manner on the outside, and had 
probably contained the food supposed to be neces- 
sary for these buried pilgrims, on their journey | 
to the “ spirit land.” In the skulls and the soil | 
about them, were found thirty-one human teeth, | 
mostly in a perfect state of preservation. One | 
set had belonged to a younger and smaller person 
than the other, as appeared from two “ wisdom 
teeth,” as they are familiarly termed. The other | 
set had belonged to a very aged person, and were 
much worn, some of them almost to the gum. But} 
one of them was affected by caries in a smal! | 


spot, although the enamel of the old ones was! 


blackened, but still hard and shining. We found 
no remains of the spine and ribs. The bones of 
the legs and arms were tolerably hard and well 
preserved. One skulklay on the other, and was 
much broken in getting it out, as they had falle: 
over to the south by the caving in of the vault. 
They were both much decayed, and crumbled ea. 
sily. Blackened fragments of moccasons, resem- 
bling soft charcoal were also found, which weut 
to pieces by handling. A piece of a hornblende 

* The remains of a pottery for manufacturing this ware, 
are found in the bank of the Allegheny river on the Alle- 
gheny side, abcut two or three hundred yards above the 
aqueduct. Professor Frost considers these potteries, I be 
lieve, as the remains of the ancient Tulteques, and not oi 


our modern Indians. A sini ar pottery precisely, is found 
near Nashville, ‘enn. 





| battle axe was picked up by us on the side of the 
‘mound. Several perfect specimens of these bat- 
tle axes were shown us in the neighborhood, and 
also black flint arrow-heads, darts and long acicu- 


| 





j lar bodkins of the same material, used I suppose 
Brunot’s Island, con- | 


in stitching moccasons and dresses. 


I was informed by a highly respectable gentle- 
/man, whose father owned the Island, that forty 
| years ago a subject of general curiosity in this 
neighborhood, was a single human foot-print, ex- 
ceedingly natural, impressed into the surface of a 
solid rock of many tons weight, which formed 
part of the ‘Talus of this promontory between high 
and low water mark. It was my informant’s be- 
lief, from its being so perfectly natural, that it had 
been impressed upon the rock when in a soft state 
at itsearly formation. ‘The toes pointed down the 
river. [About forty feet from this foot-print, 
there was an impression also on the surface of a 
large rock, such as would be left by an Indian set- 
ting upon it, while it was in a soft and yielding 
state.| ‘These rocks are a softish, micaceous 
sand-stone, such as we have used in building our 
Court house and Penitentiary. They constitute 
apart of No. 5 of Rogers’ formations of the Mo. 
nongahela valley, and lie about two hundred feet 
' below the great Pittsburgh coal stratum. I heard 
a report that a perfect human foot to the ankle 
| joint, sculptured from a solid rock, had been found 

| here, and was now in possession of some gentle- 
jiman in Pittsburgh. ‘These impressions are evi- 
dently like the human foot-prints in the St. Louis 
| limestone, described by Robert Dale Owen, the 
iw ork of some ancient sculptor, whose talent for 
| imitating ature, (to say nothing of his humor,) 
| was very far above mediocrity. The idea so long 
bandied about among the learned of Europe, in re- 
| lation to the St. Louis foot-marks, that they were 
impressed upon the rock when in a plastic form- 
ing state, is utterly absurd. No sound geologist 
could be induced to draw proofs from these foot- 
marks, that had existed on the earth so many thou- 
sand years earlier than what the whole mass of 
the geological records of our globe have hitherto 
indicated. While upon this subject I might men- 
tion that piles of hard, compact sand-stone boul- 
ders turned red by fire, are found in both banks 
of the Allegheny river, from a mile above the gar- 
rison down nearly to the aqueduct. ‘They appear 
in some places in st¢u, in the edge of the bank, 
buried from four to ten feet deep in the alluvion, 
intermixed with charcoal and ashes. In other 
places where the banks have been washed away, 
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IN MEMORY OF 


they have wholly slid down out of the soil, and lie 
in masses near the water’s edge. ‘They can be at 
once recognised by their red and crooked appear- 
ance, showing that the Indians have had their fires 
built upon them. In the neighborhood of these 
ancient council fires, are almost always found 
black flint arrow-heads, darts, iron stone axes, 


horneblende and greenstone battle axes, pieces of 


roughly shaped, or imperfectly worked flints, 
hornblende, greenstone, iron stone and native iron, 
together with worn pieces of white saccharoid 
sand stone, containing layers of black mica, which 
they used in polishing these utensils. One in 
my possession is coated with red oxyd of iron from 
being used in polishing an iron stone axe. ‘lhe 
writer has found near these council fires, several 
wrought fragments of softish gray Mexican gran- 
ite, entirely different from any granite seen in the 
Ohio boulders. They are believed to be from 


Mexico, as they correspond with the materials of | 


some old Tultecan idols brought from that coun- 


try, and now in Professor Frost’s collection at. 


the Nashville University. ‘They are probably 


fragments of the “ household gods ” of that ancient 
people who inhabited this country long before the | 


present race of Indians. It is not probable that 
materials would be brought from Mexico for do- 


mestic or culinary utensils, and even fragments | 


of them carefully hoarded. ‘The writer saw an 
Indian relic dug from a mound on Rock river, in 
Medina county, Ohio, the use of which could not 
be conjectured. It was of hornblende, four inches 
long, flattened on the sides, with an irregular sha- 
ped hole wrought through the centre. On_ pla- 
cing it upon a smooth table, with the hole perpen- 
dicular, and giving it a violent circular motion end 
ways, it was discovered that it would not revolve 
with the sun, i. e. rom east to south, by west and 
north; but when set in motion this way, would 
become violently agitated, and immediately take 
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freely and a long time in that direction. Wheth- 
‘er this singular and almost unaccountable prop- 
| erty was owing to the peculiar shape of the hole 

wrought through its centre, or to its possessing 

some magnetic properties, is unknown. Should 
| this meet the eye of any one possessing a similar 
| relic, it is recommended that it be tested in this 
respect. 

About halfa mile below Saw-mill run, on the 

' bank of the Ohio, we found slipped down from 
_ their position above, numerous curved items, ar- 
| undinaceous leaves and stems, ferns, palm-trees, 
&c.., some of them of gigantic size. In some in- 
stances they were re-placed by the rock itself, 
which was a reddish grey sandstone of the before 
mentioned formation, and sometimes beautiful 
casts of the same. One, a palm-tree, resembled a 
coarse, rough snake skin, the scales of which were 
as large and deep, and something resembling a 
common waffle iron. I saw one of the calamites, 
four inches in diameter, and an arbonescent fern, 
or palm-tree, nearly two feet over. ‘hese remains 
| of the vegetation of the old world, some hundreds 
of thousands ofyears ago, showing from their size 
and texture, that they grew in a warm, moist cli- 
mate, are very curious antique relics. We saw 
buried palms and ferns, in every state of transfor- 
mation, from the perfect woody fibre, partially si- 
licified, to perfect bituminous coal, showing, con- 
clusively, that.this ancient vegetation had been 
converted from vegetable fibre to pure bituminous 
coal by heat and pressure. ‘The strata containing 
these remains are beautifully revealed at the lower 
_end of the Sligo Iron Works, whence they dip to 
the south and west as you descend the river. 

It has often occurred to us as a matter of sur. 
prise that no professorship of geology should have 
been instituted in so rich a mineral region as Wes. 
tern Pennsylvania. Can the trustees of our nus 

merous colleges tell us why this is so? 


acontrary motion agains! (he sun, and revolve | 


IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


Farewell, departed one, 
Tny life is tled. 

Thy earthly race is run, 
And thou art dead. 

Tis ott I think of thee, 
Of hours now gone— 

No more thy face Vil scee— 
My heart is ‘lone. 

From earthly toil and wo, 
Thy soul is flown, 

Where living waters flow 
Beside God’s throne. 

*Mid pastures green and fair 
That ever bloom— 

In that sweet clime where care, 
Nor darkling gloom, 


\ Nor rending pang shall come-- 
There dost thou dwell— 

How glad that radiant home, 
No tongue can tell. 

O dear departed one, 
There may we meet, 

Beside that heavenly throne, 
At Jesus feet; 


To sing the song of joy 
For aye and aye— 
There shall all enjoy 
Eternal day. 
O, there forevermore, 
My early friend, 
We'll range that golden shore, 
Where joys ne’er end. M. A. T. 
New Brighton, Pa. 











EDITORIAL. 


To Parrons.—With the present number closes our third volume. The very flattering recep- 
tion which has been given the work since it fell into our hands has been truly gratifying, and 
entirely confirmatory of the impression that our project would no longer be an experiment. We 
are now properly under way, and in future will be in possession of leisure time, heretefore denied 
us, together with facilities which will enable us to present our pages in a style that cannot fail to 
please the most fastidious. 


The character of a slight portion of the articles may vary in one respect from what we had in- 
tended at first—more that we may comply with the taste of a majority of our readers. A great 
portion of our local history has never been published ; and a great deal not being suitable for the 
body of a regular work, will answer nevertheless admirably for the pages of a periodical. Of such 
a character are the sketches of Brady which we have been publishing. And though not in con- 
formity with our object at first, and being commenced without any definite aim, more perhaps as an 
experiment on public taste, than otherwise, they withal have been received with such marked 
applause that we are induced to make it an object to have them regularly furnished in future. 
Therefore in this particular may the general features of our pages vary from what was originally 
intended, and doubtless to the entire satisfaction of our readers. 

One or two pages, in the forthcoming numbers, it is intended shall be devoted to the reviews of 
new publications, and the announcement of works appear:ag from the Eastern or Western press. 

Caance or Tirie.—In the next number, being the commencement of our new volume, the 
projected change in this particular will be made. Tur Western Lirerary Macazine will be 
the title chosen. 

To Reapers ann Corresponpnents.—T'wo articles from William H. Burleigh and one from 
Dill A. Smith in the present number, for which they have our warmest acknowledgements. ‘“ Cath- 
arine,” by the former, on our first page, will be read with much interest, especially by many who 
were the personal acquaintances, in time gone by, of the one whose death he so touchingly refers 
to. “God Every where,” will be found not inferior to the many good things that have appeared 
from the same author. 

“ Cecilia’s” article has been received, and we are sorry that it was not had in time for the present 
number. 

Miss E. A. E. will accept our thanks. 

Leydon Bard, Border Minstrel, Nemo, and N. W. White, have an acknowledgment of their 
favors. 

Contributors generally have our thanks; and apropos, as an itenerant writer, perhaps, would have 
it fifty years ago, we have one little request to make; that is, that the articles be furnished early 
in the month, as we intend to anticipate the time of the publication by some days. 

We have several articles on hand, and some of them pretty good too, which we have declined 
publishing on account of the names of the authors not accompanying them. It should be known 
to all who wish to furnish articles, that the name is indispensible ; from the fact that we may not 
be willing to assume a responsibility that is uncalled for. A refusal to comply with so general 
and important a request can proceed from no correct motive. If either modesty or a desire to shun 
the brunt of criticism be the cause, it should not be any. The former is no apology whatever, and 
the latter may not be apprehended if importunities to it are not made. Silence in respect to articles 
not suitable we deem better. The contributor then is not wounded, nor others tasked with that 
which is of no account. Therefore has our notices in this particular been brief heretofore, as we 
intend them to be in future. 
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